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him to sit on the grass in a Hampstead garden
and listen to the noises of the town carried
over the roofs and tree-tops. His under-
standing of life, his acceptance of its cares, his
delight in its common occurrences, were not
those we had hitherto associated with the
notion of an Indian ascetic. If there was that
in his face and expression which told of a peace
won by hard and long probation and a discipline
like that of the Yogi who despised the flesh,
it only remained now as a quality added to his
sympathy.
Those who have read his poems in Gitanjali
and The Gardener, and have fathomed the
philosophy of life's realisations expressed in the
pages of Sadkana, may wonder what impressions
a great city like London would leave on the
mind of a poet reared among such different
surroundings. After many experiences here
and in America, he was left, I fear, with an
uneasy sense of the life of our great cities.
The spectacle of multitudes of men and women
avid for sensation, one and all bent upon getting
and gaining advantage over their neighbours,
troubled him. It gave an ominous turn to a
casual discussion that began one day when